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ABSTRACT 

This monograph is a stumnary of the ideas and thoughts 
from participants in a conference that honored and recognized the 
accomplishments of outstanding teachers and principals in each of the 
50 states, the District of Columbia, American Samoa, and Puerto i^ico. 
The primary focus of the conference was to highlight the importance 
of classroom teachers and school building administration in achieving 
high-quality education for all students. Synoposes are provided of 
the following papers: (1) ^State of Education^ (Denis P. Doyle); (2) 
^Social, Economic, and Demographic Trends^ (Harold Hodgkinson); (3) 
^Restructuring the Teaching Profession^ (Linda Darling-Hammond); (4) 
^Education and the Press^ (Gene Maeroff and others); (5) ^Business 
and the Schools^ (Denis Doyle and others); and (6) ^Assessing Reform: 
Where Are We Now? Where Are We Going?** (William Bennett). A profile 
of the characteristics and background of the honored educators is 
also presented. (CB) 
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Foreword 



Burger King Corporation's sponsoring of the annual "In Honor of Excellence" 
national conference reaffirms our commitment to excellence in American education 
and our belief that the future of our nation is dependent to a great extent upon the 
quality of its teachers and principals. The conference serves as an opportunity not 
only to recognize the accomplishments of our nation's outstanding educators, but is 
also a unique opportunity to be challenged intellectually, to be motivated and inspired, 
and to exchange ideas and experiences with other teachers and principals* 

This monograph is a summary of the ideas and thoughts from the speakers, teachers 
and principals who participated in the conference. We hope that tnis written record 
will serve as a source to educators and scholars for serious discussion and consid- 
eration of toda/s critical educational issues. 



J. Jeffrey Campbell 
Chairman & CEO 
Burger King Corporation 



Foreword 



Most learning takes place in schools, and the persons most responsible for this 
learning are teachers and principals. Ironically, few opportunities exist for recognition 
of these educators who work week by week to develop the human resources so 
critical to the future of our nation. 

The National Association of Secondary School Principals salutes the Burger King 
Corporation for founding the "In Honor of Excellence" program to honor outstanding 
teochers and principals. The program salutes the best of our educational practitioners 
and provides at the same time an opportunity for their continued professional growth. 
No better investment could be made for the growth of schools, and thus for the 
strength of the United States. 

This monograph identifies the honored participants and summarizes the professio- 
nal messages and activities of the conference. It is, therefore, a document of celebra- 
tion as well as an index of current issues and trends in education. 

The NASSP wishes to express a particular note of appreciation to the Chairman 
& CEO of Burger King Corporation, J. Jeffrey Campbell, and to the Director of 
Corporate Affairs, Dr. Barbara Gothard, for their leadership in developing this splen- 
did program. 



Scott D. Thomson 
Executive Director 

National Association of Secondary School Principals 
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IN HONOR OF EXCELLENCE 

A Program to Honor Principals and Teachers of Excellence 
South Seas Plantation, Captive Island, Florida 
November 21 -25, 1985 



STATE 



PRINCIPAL 



TEACHER 



ALABAMA 



Jimmie Lawrence 
Principal 

Greenville High School 
211 School Highlands Road 
Greenville,AL36037 



Linda Cicero 

Physical Education Teacher 
Montevallo Elementary School 
279JeterCircle 
Montevallo,AL 35115 



ALASKA 



Robert A. Hahn 
Principal 

Service High School 
5577 Abbott Road 
Anchorage,AK 99507 



PerrvAdkison 
Mathe maticsTeache r 
Dillingham High School 
Box3202 

Dillingham,AK 99576 



ARIZONA 



Patricia Hale 
Principal 

Santa Rita High School 
3951 South Pantano Road 
Tucson, AZ 85730 



TonyCosmano 
Eighth Grade Science 
Shea Middle School 
10849 North 27th Street 
Phoenix, AZ 85028 



ARKANSAS 



Danny Yeager 
Principal 

Batesville Junior High School 
Chaney Drive 
Batesville, AR 72501 



AlfreedaR Marshall 
Resource Teacher 
Park Hill Elementary School 
3801 J.R Kennedy Boulevard 
North Little Rock, AR 72116 



CALIFORNIA 



^Josephine Jimenez 
Operations Administrator 
Secondary Schools, LA USD 
644West 17th Street 
Los Angeles, CA 90015 



Evaline Khayat Kruse 
Ninth Grade English 
Audubon Junior High School 
4120 11th Avenue 
LosAngeles,CA 90008 



COLORADO 



Donald L.Breese 
Principal 

Lewis-Palmer High School 
Post Office Box B 
Monument, CO 80132 



Helen Burk 
Chemistry 

Littleton High School 

199 East Littleton Boulevard- 

Littleton, CO 80120 



CONNECTICUT 



James M.Aseltine 
Principal 

Robbins Junior High School 
Farmington,CT 06032 



Thomas J. Sullivan 
Social Studies 

John Winthrop Jr. High School 
Deep River, CT 06417 



*On temporary leave from Hamilton High School. 
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STATE 



PRINCIPAL 



TEACHER 



DELAWARE 



Rudolph Karkosak 
Principal 

Wilmington High School 
Lancaster Avenue & DuPont Road 
Wilmington, DE 19807 



Susan AlexisThomas 
Chemistry and Physics 
Delcastle Voc-Tech High School 
1417 Newport Road 
Wilmington, DE 19804 



DISTRiaOF 
COLUMBIA 



Marguerite J. Pettigrew 
Principal 

Browne Junior High School 
26th&BenningRd,N.E. 
Washington, DC 20002 



Carolyn Naomi Pinckney 
blementeary Teacher 
Bunker Hill Elementary School 
14th and Michigan Avenue, N.E. 
Washington, D.C 20017 



FLORIDA 



Lynda Lewis 
Principal 

Sandalwood High School 
2750 John Prom Boulevard 
Jacksonville, FL 3^16 



Edith H.Smith 
Eleventh Grade English 
Riverview High School 
1 Ram Way 
Sarasota, FL '^581 



GEORGIA 



Wayne Newton 
Principal 

Berkmar High School 
405 Pleasant Hill Road 
Lilbum,GA30245 



Julie B.Lanier 

Home Economics 

Marvin Pittman Laboratory School 

Post Office Box 8004 

Statesboro, OA 30458 



HAWAII 



Gerald Sato 
Principal 

Washington Intermediate School 
1633 South King Street 
Honolulu, H! 96826 



Margaret H. Fuchino 
Second GradeTeacher 
Waimea Elementary and 

Intermediate School 
Post Office Box339 
Kamuela, HI 96743 



IDAHO 



Byron Lewis 
Principal 

Clark Fork Sr. High School 
Box 278 

Clark Fori<, ID 83811 



Jerry Helgeson 
Eleventh Grade Mathematics 
Meridian High School 
1900 West Pine 
Meridian, ID 83642 



ILLINOIS 



PaulVonderhaar 
Principal 

Canton High School 
1001 Main Street 
Canton,IL61520 



Robert Maguire 
RO.Box207 
Thomasboro, IL 61878 



INDIANA 



Carl Riddle 
Principal 

North Vigo High School 
3434 Maple Avenue 
Terre Haute, IN 47804 



Paulette Emily Cwidak 
15920 St.Andrews Court 
Granger, IN 46530 
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STATE 


PRINCIPAL 


TEACHER 


IOWA 


James Deignan 

Principal 

East High School 

5011 Moyhew Avenue 

Sioux CityJA51106 


Morgo Jeanne Chesebro 
Language Arts 
East High School 
5011 Moyhew Avenue 
Sioux Ciiy,IA51106 


KANSAS 


Marvin Marsh 
Principal 

Manhattan Junior High School 
Manhattan, KS 66502 


Carol LReneuo 
Sixth Grade Teacher 
LowtherMiddle School 
Emporia, KS 66801 


KENTUCKY 


Don M. Turner 
Principal 

Danville High School 
Lexington Avenue 
Danville, KY40422 


Julie Dee Holcomb Koch 
First GrodeTeocher 
Stroub Elementary School 
387 Chenoult Drive 
Maysville,KY41056 


LOUISIANA 


SandraMcColla 
Principal 

Captain Shreve High School 
6115 East Kings Highway 
Shreveport, LA 71105 


Joan Connello Voile 
Chemistry, Physics & Biochemistry 
A.M. Borbe High School 
2200 West McNeese Street 
LakeChaHes,LA70605 


MAINE 


Malcolm Doble 
Principal 

Brewer High School 
Parkway South 
Brewer, ME 04412 


JohnA.Moffitt 
Mathematics and Computer 
Windham High School 
R.RD.1 

South Windham,ME 08042 


MARYLAND 


Ronald Ruffo 
Principal 

Lindale Junior High School 
First Avenue, Femdale 
Glen Burnie,MD 21061 




MASSACHUSETTS 


John D.Delaney 
Principal 

WS.Paricer Middle School 
45Temple Street 
Reading, AAA 01867 


Francis J. Smith, Jn 
Classical Studies 
Woylond High School 
Old Conn. Path 
Woylond, AAA01778 


MICHIGAN 


William J. Poppas 
Principal 

Northview High School 
4451 Hunsburger, N.E. 
Grand Rapids, Ml 49505 


Judyth L Dobbert 
Second ondThird GrodeTeocher 
Caldwell Elementary School 
1100 North Berrien Street 
Albion,MI 49224 
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VIII 



STATE 



PRINCIPAL 



TEACHER 



MINNESOTA 



MISSISSIPPI 



MISSOURI 



MONTANA 



NEBRASKA 



NEVADA 



NEWHAMPSHIRE 



NEWJERSEY 



Stanton E. Kroon 
Principal 

Marshall Senior High School 
Marshall, MN 56258 

A.W. Eaves, Jr. 
Principal 

Cook Junior High School 
2217 7th Street North 
Columbus, MS 39701 

James McCarly 
Principal 

Gallatin Senior High School 
P.O. Box 158 
Gallatin, MO 64640 

LarryA.Schulz 
Principal 

Kalispell Junior High School 
233 First Avenue East 
Kalispell, MT59901 

Wesley VLauterbach 
Principal 

Southeast High School 
2930 South 37th Street 
Lincoln, NE 68506 



Douglas Byington 
Principal 

O'Brien Middle School 
10500 Stead Boulevard 
Reno, NV 89506 

Edward A. Johnson 
Principal 

Kearsarge Regional High School 
North Sutton, NH 03260 



Joel McKenzie 
Principal 

Pompton Lakes High School 
Lakeside Avenue 
Pompton Lakes, NJ 07442 



Margaret Anne Engebertson 
German and Mythology 
Cass Lake High School 
Cass Lake, MN-56633 

Carol J. Madden 
English and Latin 
Wingfield High School 
1985 Scalon Drive 
Jackson, MS 39204 

Marilyn Kay Dedrickson 
Third Grade Teacher 
Eugene Field Elementary School 
26tn and Gene Field Road 
St. Joseph, MO 64506 

Don Neu 
Biology 

Flathead High School 
644 4th Avenue West 
Kalispell, MT59901 

Randall J. McCutcheon 
Speech, English 
Milton Academy 
170 Centre Street 
Milton,MA 02186 

Fred R. Hoilacher 
World and U.S. History 
Edward C. Reed High School 
1350 Baring Boulevard 
Sparks, NV89431 

Richard O* Blanchard 
English 

Concord High School 
Warren Street 
Concord, NH 03301 

Joan DiTieri 
Art 

Fort Leo High School 
3000 Lemoine Avenue 
Fort Lee, NJ 07024 
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STATE 



PRINCIPAL 



TEACHER 



NEWMEXICO 



NEW YORK 



NORTHCAROLINA 



NORTHDAKOTA 



OHIO 



OKLAHOMA 



OREGON 



PENNSYLVANIA 



ERIC 



Bill D.Rogers 
Principal 

LaPlataJr.HighScholl 
North Silver Street 
SilverCity,NM 88061 

DoleD. Howley 
Principal 

Cortland Jr.-Sr. High School 
Valley View Drive 
Cortland,NY13045 

Lenwood Padgett 
Principal 

Jacksonville High School 
1021 Henderson Drive 
Jacksonville,NC28540 

Virgil RBuchholtz 
Principal 

Jamestown High School 
200ThirdAvenue,S.E. 
Jamestown, ND 58401 

JamesVWright 
Assistant Prindpal 
Fremont Ross High School 
IKX) North Street 
Fremont, OH 43420 

Bill J. Hicks 
Principal 

Ponca City Senior High School 
Fifth ScOverbrook 
Ponca City, OK 74602 

Robert Adrian 
Principal 

Milwaukie High School 
11300 S.E 23rd Avenue 
Milwaukie, OR 97222 

Albert Mancini 
Principal 

Souderton Senior High School 
41 North School Lane 
Souderton, PA 18964 



Jane Primm 
First Grade Teacher 
Chaparral Elementaiy School 
Avenida Chaparral 
Santa Fe,NM 87501 

William H.Hirschen 
Third GradeTeacher 
Todd School 
Ingham Road 
BriarcliffManor,NY 10510 

Philip Ray Dail 
Chemistry and Physics 
GamerSenior High School 
2101 Spring Drive 
Gamer,NC27529 

Gordon WKnaak 
Band 

Bismarck High School 
700 7th Street 
Bismarck, ND 58501 

Marian Arnold Moeckel 
Science and Chemistry 
Edgewood Junior School 
200WestRitter Street 
Seven Mile, OH 45062 

Barbara Smith 
Speech, Debate & English 
Miami High School 
Post Office Box 1040 
Miami,OK74354 

RickWetherell 
English 

North Bend High School 
North Bend, OR 97459 



Ida Daniel Dark 
Music 

Dr. Bhel D.Allen School 
32nd and Lehigh Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19132 
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STATE 



PRINCIPAL 



TEACHER 



RHODEISLAND 



RonaidJ.Keliy 
Principal 

Western Hilis Jr. High School 
400 Phenix Avenue 
Cranston, Rl 02920 



Leslie Ferry Bettencourt 
Bioloqical Science 
Lincoln Jr.-Sr. High School 
Old River Road 
Lincoln, Rl 02865 



SOUTH CAROLINA 



Joseph D. Delaney 
Principal 

Sparionburg Senior High School 
Dupre Drive 
Spartanburg, SC 29302 



Theresa Knecht Dozier 
History 

Irmo High School 
6671 St. Andrews Road 
Columbia, SC 29210 



SOUTHDAKOTA 



TENNESSEE 



TEXAS 



UTAH 



VERMONT 



VIRGINIA 



WASHINGTON 



Gerlad Labbe 
Principal 

Mobridge Junior High School 
Mobridge,SD 57601 

Ronnie G. Parks 
Principal 

Milan High School 
HigLway79E 
Milan, TN 38358 

E. Don Brown 
Principal 

L. D.Bell High School 
1601 Brown Trail Road 
Hurst,TX76053 

*Mary Jean Johnson 
Principal, SIcykline High School & 
Director, Principals' Academy 
250 East Fifth South 
Salt Lake City, UT84111 

Peter H. Akin 
Principal 

Fair Haven Union High School 
Fair Haven, VT05743 

John M. Caywood 
Principal 

Menchville High School 
275 Menchville Road 
Newport News, VA23602 



Thomas R. Eisenmann 
Principal 
Jefferson Middle School 
2200 Conger 
Olympia,WA 98502 

*On temporary leave from Skyline High School 



Dorothy Mae Dubs 
Int. Resource Room 
Buchanan School 
541 Mallette 
Huron, SD 57350 

Susan IngrahamGendrich 
Elementary Teacher 
Bradley Model School 
511 Mercury 
Murfreesboro,TN 37130 

Melaine Wells Morgan 
Mathematics and Compt. Literacy 
Landrum Jr. High School 
2200Ridgecrest 
Houston, TX 77055 

LeRoyRossGoodey 
Life, Phys. & Earth Sciences 
North Cache Middie School 
571 South 2nd West 
Richmond, UT 84333 

Bertha TKour/ 
Art and Photography 
Lyndon Institute, Inc. 
Lyndon Center, VT 05850 

Jewel I Alexander 
English 

West Springfield High School 
6100 Rolling Road 
Springfield,VA22152 

Gary Vauqhn Johnson 
Fifth Grade Teacher 
Sunnyside Elementary School 
Southwest 425 Shirley 
Pullman, WA99163 
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STATE 



PRINCIPAL 



TEACHER 



WESTVIRGINIA 



WISCONSIN 



Norma L Winter 
Principal 

St. Albans High School 
KanawaTem & Hudson Street 
St. Albans, WV25177 

Stanleys. Angel! 
Principal 

E. G. Kromrey Middle School 
7009 Donna Drive 
Middleton,WI 53562 



Blanche Regina Dudley 
English 

Central Junior High School 
Hewes Avenue 
Clarksburg, VW26301 

Edward Milton Mueller 
Physical Science 
Shattuck Jr. High School 
600 Elm Street 
Neenah,WI 54956 



WYOMING 



LeRoyM. Larson 
Principal 

Sage Valley JuniorHigh School 
1000 West Lakeway Road 
Gillette, WY82716 



Roberts. Meredith 
Voc. Agriculture 
Shoshoni High School 
Post Office Box327 
Shoshoni,WY8264? 



AMERICANSAMOA 



TamasailauSeiuli 

Fifth GradeTeacher 

Pago Pago Consolidated School 

Pago Pago, AS 96799 



PUERTO RICO 



Carmen E. Ortiz 
Mathematics 

Antonio Valero de Bemable 
School 

Avenue General Valero 
Fajardo, PR 00648 
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SPEAKERS 



Lev/ Armistead 

Director of Public Information, NASSP 

Don Beveridge 

President, D.W Beveridge & Associates 

Linda Darling-Hammond 

Director of Education and Human Resources, Rand Corporation 

Denis R Doyle* 

Director, Education Policy Studies, American Enterprise Institute 

Harold Hodgkinson 

Senior Fellow, American Council for Education 

Matt Guilfoyle 

Director of Field Marketing, Delta Air Lines 

Gloria Lauderback 

Principal and Press Consultant 

Gene Maeroff** 

Education Writer, New York Times 

P. Michael Timpane 

President, Teachers College, Columbia University 



Group Facilifafors 
Denis Doyle, AEI 

Barbara Gothard, Burger King Corporation 
Marsha Levine, AEI*** 
William Pierce, CCSSO 
Scott Thomson, NASSP 



*Mr. Doyle is a Senior Research Fellow, Hudson Institute 

'*Mr. Maeroff is a Senior Fellow, The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
'*Dr. Levine is an Associate Director, Education Issues, American Federation of Teachers 



INTRODUCTION 



Recognizing Outstanding Practitioners 

A Symposium for Outstanding Principals and Teachers representing the 50 states, 
the District of Columbia, American Samoa and Puerto Rico, was held on Captiva 
Island, Florida in November, 1985. Hosted by Burger King Corporation, the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, and the Council of Chief State School 
Officers, the primary focus of this second annual symposium for outstanding educators 
was to highlight the importance of the classroom teacher and school building admin- 
istrator in achieving quality education for all children. 

While research in education provides a foundation for improvement, and public 
policy can encourage end support improvement, the symposium sponsors maintain 
that it if the practitioner who makes it happen. As a corporation dependent upon 
quality and service. Burger King Corporation is keenly aware of the important role 
played by individuals in any organization. Similarly, the NAASP and CCSSO are 
devoted to the support and development of educcrtional leaders. The sponsoring 
organizations each recognize the centrality of outstanding practitioners to achieving 
quality outcomes. 

Involving Practitioners 

In addition to recognizing the important roles played by teachers and principals, 
the symposium also served to involve these outstanding educators in tne reform 
process. As Michael Timpane, President of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
pointed out in his talk to the participants, the Education Excellence Movement has 
advanced in stages and now needs their involvement. 

The first stage was the period of reform proposals and studies. Reports such as 
A Nation at Risk called for major changes in the public schools and studies such as 
John Goodlad's A Place Callea School or Ernest Boyer's High School gave o detailed 
picture of schools and made recommendations for their improvement. The years 
following these reform proposals and studies have been the years of legislative 
response, the second stage. Some 280 state commissions or tasK forces have been 
busy forging new statutes and legislation for education. Forty-one states have increased 
academic requirements for a nigh school diploma, 24 have increased teachers' 
salaries and 30 states have adopted competency tests for new teachers and, in some 
cases, practicing teachers. 

Business, concerned about the relationship between quality education and 
economic growth, has also played an important leadership role 'n the refonn move- 
ment at this stage through participation that has shifted from involvement at the local 
level to involvement at the state and national levels. Both the California Business 
Roundtable and the Minnesota Business Partnership have played significant roles in 
initiating major state education reform efforts. At the national level the Committee 
for Economic Development, an organization of CEOs and university presidents, com- 
pleted a major study of the jDublic schools. In a policy statement issued in September, 
1985, this Committee called for major reform in curriculum, eariy childhood education, 
the structure of the schools and the professional ization of teaching. 
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According to Mr. Timpone, educational reform has now reached the third stage, 
the implementation phase which in many ways is the most difficult because it involves 
change— changing conditions, changing behaviors, and changing ottiiudes and percep- 
tions. This stage most directly involves practitioners and there has been little ground 
work for their participation. Some of tne proposals and more importantly some of 
the legislative responses ignore the role to be played by practitioners in defining and 
implementing reform. They reinforce the perception that reform comes from the top 
down. The Committee for Economic Development, one notable exception, has taken 
a lesson from the current literature on excellence in business and recommended that 
education reformers recognize that a bottom-up strategy is what is needed for effective 
change to take place. Since much of any reform agenda will have to be implemented 
by school-based practitioners, teachers and principals should be involved in the 
reform process. Tnis involvement is essential, for the practitioner is at the heart of 
the education process. Board policy, building regulations, conditions at work, orga- 
nization of schools must all support the practicing professional. The teachers' and 
administrators' views on how that happens are critical to success. 

Precedents for Invc^vement 

Few of the reform reports on education have involved the participation of teachers 
and/or principals except as representatives on commissions or task forces. None 
really attempted the systematic involvement of practitioners in any ongoing dialogues 
or discussions of education issues. 

There are some notable exceptions — attempts to gather the views and insights of 
practicing educators. These include programs and projects that have involved teachers 
and principals in affecting policies and practices at the local level, and one program 
that has established ongoing dialogues between state level policy makers and school-ba- 
sed practitioners. These activities described below provide the context for the Captiva 
Symposium. 

Carnegie Task Force on the Teaching Profession 

Some of the reports, particulariy the recent Carnegie Task Force on the Teaching Profes- 
sion, point directly toward the need to change practitioner roles in the direction of greater 
responsibility and involvement in instructional decision-making in order to effectively 
improve the quality of teaching and learning. It also noted that a revolution in school 
management and organization would be required if this were to happen. 

Mefropolifan Life Insurance Company Survey of the American Teacher 

Through its annual Survey of the American Teacher, initiated in 1984, the Met Life Comp^ 
has provided a window on teachers' views on a number of policy issues, school practices, 
and refomi. The 1984 Survey of the American Teacher revealed that teachers feel they 
have largely been left out of tl^e process and want to be heard. The 1985 survey showed 
the teachers' concern for professionalization and a supportive environment. In 1985, Met 
Life conducted a separate survey among fonner teachers, i.e., those who have left 
teaching, to determine what fodors they attributed to their decision to leave the profession 
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and '^oH in fad might bring them back, if anything. Analysis of the results revealed that 
60% of the former teachers left because of inadequate salaries while 36% cit^d poor 
working conditions, i.e., too much paperwork, too many nonteaching duties, and lack 
of involvement in decision-making as their main reasons for leaving. Other identified 
causes for leaving the profession were poor student discipline and/or motivation, lack 
of administrative support, and stress, boredom and burnout. 

Profile ofTeacherFy in the US 

The National Center for Education Infomnation (NCEI) published the findings from another 
major survey that provided comparative data on teachers and other occupational groups 
with comparable education and training. The survey was conducted on a randomly 
drown sample of approximately 1600 teachers cun^ently teaching in public (1144) or 
private schools (448). The findings in this survey show that teachers are generally more 
satisfied with their jobs and in their personal lives than college graduates or people in 
general. In defining reasons for teaching, the teachers ranked money below an oppor- 
tunity to work with their minds and indicated that training youngsters and recognition 
for accomplishment cs important to them. They heavily favor basing pay on job perfor- 
mance as well as seniority, and they favor an entry level examination similar to trie bar 
examination required of lawyers. 

The Conditions and Resources of Teaching 

Teachers' views on the organizational environment of schools were surveyed by Samuel 
Bacharach at Cornell University in a study done with the Notional Education Association. 
The 1800 teachers surveyed provide practitioners' views on the working conditions in 
schools as they relate to the principles of effective private sector organizations. 

The four principles on which teachers were asked to rate their schools were: clear 
organizational goals and priorities; adequate resources to do the job; communication 
and cooperation among staff; and, involvement of all employees in decision-making. 
The teachers reported their schools as deficient in all four categories. 

The Teacher Renaissance Initiative 

The Education Commission of the States, under the leadership of Thomas Keon, 
Governor of New Jersey and Chairman of ECS, has undertaken a new initiative 
which focuses on bringing state policy makers and teachers together in conversations 
that focus on how policy actions can support teachers and professionals. The initiative 
provides more than a vehicle for teachers to express their views as it leverages the 
expertise of teochers in creating legislative context for good practice. ECS has devel- 
oped a working paper which provides guidelines for state policy leaders who wish 
to host 'Talks with Teachers" in their state. Those states which have participated or 
ore planning to participate include New Jersey, Vermont, South Carolina, Indiana, 
Arizona, Maryland, Hawaii and Utah. As part of the Renaissance Initiative, ECS held 
a National Forum on Teachers in Washington, DC and for two and one-half days 
listened to teachers from the 50 states. A summary of their views is also available 
from ECS. 
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Teacher/Business Roundfables 

The Committee for Economic Development, with the support of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company Foundation, is sponsoring a series of teacher/business round- 
tables in severalcities. The purpose of these meetings is to bring together practitioners 
and business people in each community to share points of view on improving educa- 
tion in their local system. 

The efforts to involve practitioners represent a significant change and are an 
important factor in this stage of the Excellence Movement. Implementation of reform 
will require a professionalizing of teaching and all that implies for changes in the 
structure and management of schools. That cannot happen without practitioners 
taking responsibility tor defining and implementing those changes. The Burger King/ 
NASSP/CCSSO Symposium is a part of that process. 
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State of Education 

The symposium began with an address on the State of Education by Denis R Doyle, 
resident fellow in education at the American Enterprise Institute for Public Policy 
Research. Mr. Doyle, a nationally recognized authority in education policy, gave a 
historical context for assessing the current eduaticn reform movement. He then ana- 
lyzed and evaluated the reform efforts to date, noting that a de facto federalism 
provided the opportunity for enhancing the states' role in education, and economic 
growth provided the motive. He added that the American business community has 
taken the initiative on the national level through the efforts of the Committee for 
Economic Development as well as the state and local levels in many places. Business 
people are also concerned with the relationship between quality public education 
and the ability of business to continue to be competitive in a changing; international^ 
economic environment. Looking toward the future, Mr. Doyle noted nine timely issues 
to be considered as opportunities by those who concern themselves with the quality 
of America's public schools: 

• Focus on first grade readiness 

• Deal with score differentials between black and white students 

• Provide choice and diversity in public education 

• Consider the impact of immigration on the schools 

• Restore the value of the high school diploma 

• Restore the core curriculum 

• Focus on character building 

• Professionalize teaching 

• Restore the hard work variable for students 



Social) Economic and Demographic Trends 

Harold Hodgkinson, senior fellow at the American Council on Education, updated 
the assembled educators on current and foreseeable trends in the country's demogra- 
phy, economy and social system. Dr. Hodgkinson emphasized the importance of 
these trends in defining the issues and problems that educators face on a daily basis. 
He noted, for example, that the diversity of the population resulting from ongoing 
immigration challenges the skill of teachers and principals. Changes in the economic 
structure caused by the shift from a manufacturing base to a service base make new 
demands on educators to prepare people for employment. Likewise, changes in the 
workforce, family structure, birth rate and moral codes all have powerful implications 
for the schools. Dr. Hodgkinson suggested that all these trends emphasize the need 
for belter communication between sectors of society and between educators at all 
levels. The impact of Dr. Hodgkinson's presentation is enormously enhanced when 
one realizes that his was not a futurist's talk. All of the changes he described were 
real, in place, and of great significance. 
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Restructuring the Teaching Profession 

There is now, as there has not been before, an opportunity to improve the quality 
of education and develop the teaching profession. Due to increasing school popula- 
tions and the greying of the teacher force, over one million new teachers will need 
to be hired in the next decade. This fad presents educators with both a dilemma and 
an opportunity since it is extraordinarily difficult to raise standards and deal with 
shortages at the same time. However, if successful, the efforts will significantly change 
teaching and the quality of education in this country 

There is a consensus today that teaching must become a true profession if it is to 
attract highly qualified people who will be successful teachers. Both the Committee 
for Economic Development and the Carnegie Forum on Education and the Economy 
have focused on the professionalization of teaching. The report of the Carnegie Task 
Force on Teaching as a Profession issued in May, 1986 has dramatically framed the 
link between the ability to improve the quality of education in the public schools and 
the development of the teaching profession. Among their recommendations is a call 
for a bold restructuring of teaching which would establish differentiated roles and 
responsibilities for teachers of varied experience, skill and training who would be 
supported by a variety of assistant personnel and technology 

At the heart of the recommendations is the establishment of a professionally con- 
trolled National Standards Board which would certify teachers as meeting the stand- 
ards established for professional practice. These standards would be based on the 
discrete body of knowledge which distinguishes teaching as a profession and includes 
substantive, practical and theoretical knowledge and sTcills which can be applied to 
a given situation and used for making decisions. The codification of this body of 
knowledge can be used to reshape professional education, and create standards 
for entry into the profession and for professional practice. 

Along with preparing foture teachers to assume the responsibilities which come 
with professional practice, the structure in which professional teaching can take place 
must be providea. Professional teachers are not likely to remain in teaching if they 
are in fact constrained by bureaucratic requirements from practicing their profession. 
The reality of that is reinforced in the finding of a recent study by the Rand Corporation. 
Researchers found that 45% of teachers in that study identified the continued depro- 
fessionalizdtion of teaching as the one factor, even more important than salaries, 
which would drive good teachers out. 

Linda Darling-Hammond, Director of the Education and Human Resources Program 
at Rand Corporation, presented the issues involved in restructuring the teaching 
profession. Dr. Darling-Hammond noted that reform in the 1970s envisioned teaching 
as bureaucratic work, not requiring a great deal of flexibility or creativity. A study 
conducted at Rand revealed that teacher practice in response to policies which 
prescribed practices and outcomes was considerably changed. Teachers spend less 
time on untested subjects, used less writing in their classrooms, lectured more than 
discussed in order to cover prescribed material, and often felt that much of the 
material being prescribed for use was educationally unsound. 

Dr. Darling-Hammond noted that these reported changes in teaching practice 
coincided with the decline in students' abilities to read and write analytically, use 
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problem solving skills and understand the concepts of science or moth. Dr. Dorling- 
Hcmmond proposed that this bureaucratic accountability needs to be replaced with 
a professional accountability based on the adequate preparation of teochers who 
con assume the responsibilities of professional practice. Dr. Darling-Hammond 
wamed, ''...Standardized practice is in essence malpractice, unless v/e can prepare 
teachers to responsibly exercise professional judgment and convince the public that 
this is the case...we have little hope of improving education." 

Dr. Darling-Hammond went on to suggest that developing professional standards 
of practice would require several difficult changes. It will mean more rigorous teacher 
education at the graduate level. It v/ill mean intensively supervised inductions for new 
teacners, and the development of new tests for certification, and procedures for evaluation 
v^ich appreciate the complexity of professional practice. 

Dr. Darling-Hammond closed by noting that the kind of discourse and inquiry 
taking place at Captiva was itself another prerequisite for developing a profession 
of teaching. 

Education and the Press 

A panel which included Gene Maeroff, Education Writer for the New York Times; 
Lew Armistead, Director of Public Information, NASSP; Gloria Lauderback, Principal 
and Press Consultant; and moderated by Denis Doyle addressed the issue of the 
press and its role and impact on education. Few educators realize that the vast 
majority of adults in America do not have children in the schools, and learn most of 
what they know about the schools from the media, principally television and the 
press. This, coupled with the need for public funds to support education, puts a great 
burden of responsibility upon both press and educators: educators to ensure ^-hat the 
news and the substance upon which it is based are expressed in a way that is 
understood, and the press to support the kind of in-depth, sophisticated coverage of 
education that is modelled in the work of David Savage at the Los Angeles Times 
or Gene Maeroff at the New York Times. The panelists drew a clear distinction 
between public relations and news, human interest and in-depth reporting. They 
offered suggestions for ways both schools and the media might meettheirobligations. 

Obligations of the Press 

Schools are always the subject of human interest stories; the good news — 
winners, sports, scholarships, bands.. .and the bad news — fires, student violence, 
vandalism, low test scores, assaults on teachers.. ..The press has an obligation 
to go beneath the surface to ask the really tough questions and tell the substantive 
stories so the public at large can be better informed about what we do as 
educators. (Denis Doyle) 

Do not expect your local newspaper to be your public relations program for 
you. ...The news media has an important watchdog role. (Lew Armistead) 

...you have a right to fairness, impartiality, and accuracy (Gene Maeroff) 
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We don't have similar goals....lfs not the job of the media to be supportive of 
what you're doing anymore than it's the job of the medic to make Boeing look 
good....When the media become cheerleaders their credibility is diminished, 
(Gene Maeroff) 

Obligations of Educators 

Most of us have gone by the philosophy that no news is good news....Can you 
imagine a business or corporation that proceeded in that way with their business? 
(Gloria Lauderback) 

If you are being interviewed, avoid educational jargon. (Gloria Lauderback) 

...be aggressive with reporters, be assertive...take the initiative....Make sure you 
know the quality programs in your school. (Lew Armistead) 

...credibility is really important. (Lew Armistead) 

There's an obligation to be accessible and be open and not to be secretive and 
not to be withholding. (Gene Maeroff) 

How to Communicate-. Better 

...get to know your local reporter. (Lew Armistead) 

Think more than newspapers...if you have something visual call the TV news 
director....A real potential bonanza is radio. (Lew Armistead) 

Fill out a news tip sheet when you've got a good news story in your school and 
drop it off at your local newspaper. (Gloria Lauderback) 

Business and the Schools 

The increasing role of the business community in education reform was addressed 
by S3veral speakers and was the subject of small group discussions. Denis Doyle 
noted that business involvement in education has a long history in this country and 
that business paid half the salary of Horace Mann himself. More recently, in the 
earlier decades of this century, the influence of the business community has been felt 
in the schools through their continued support of vocational education, their partici- 
pation on local school boards and their profound influence in shaping the organization 
and management of schools according to the models refined by such organizational 
designers as Frederick Taylor. But a great deal has changed in schools as well as in 
business and in the economy which has resulted in dramatic changes in both !he 
interest of the business community in the quality of education as well as in what they 
have to offer the public schools. 
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Denis Doyle noted that the business community has played a major role in initiating 
the current education excellence movement. Shifts in the economic base from manu- 
facturing to services, increasing intemational competition and the impact of technology 
on worx and the work place are prime motivators in business' concern for how well 
young people are being educated. An enlightened self-interest drives the business com- 
munity in its concern tor quality in the public schools. Thus motivated the business 
community has a great deal to offen 

One major contribution made by business, through the Committee for Economic 
Development study, Investing in Our Children, was to draw attention to attributes and 
attitudes v^ich are a port of the invisible curriculum in school. The value of one's 
effort, the importance of punctuality, pride in good work, the ability to work coopera- 
tively as well as competitively are all a part of this invisible curriculum. Additionally, 
the business community has drawn attention to the importance of developing critical 
thinking skills and problem solving ability in all students, pointing out that these skills 
are needed in all types of employment. 

Another contribution has been in the area of organizational environment and 
management. Well run businesses have learned organizations must be structured 
and managed in ways to support and motivate people; that participatory management 
and decision-making are effective ways to improve productivity; that cleariy defined 
goals and good communications are essential for organizations to be effective. These 
lessons from business were the message delivered by Matt Guilfoyle, Director of 
Field Marketing at Delta Corporation, and Don Beveridge, Management Consultant 
and President of D.W. Beveridge & Associates. 

In his discussion of public/private partnerships, R Michael Timpane, President of 
Teachers College, noted some trends in business involvement in the schools. He 
identified three shifts taking place. Where business had formerly concerned itself with 
vocational education as preparation for the work place and emphasized skills train- 
ing, business is now concerned with the development of basic skills, a broad liberal 
education and developing a student's capacity for life-long learning. 

The second shift is from programmatic involvement, i.e., participation in career 
awareness or adopt-a-school programs, to policy involvement. Business is beginning 
to become involved with financing, curriculum, and professional issues in education. 
Corporations are beginning to play advocacy roles for the public schools ensuring 
adequate support and structure to do the job they are mandated to do. Education's 
lack of a constituency (over 70% of adults in this country do not have children in 
school) and lack of confidence in a period of declining productivity has created the 
need for and a receptivity to a new coalition in which business is playing a leadership role. 

The third shift is from participation on the local level to participation on the state 
and national level. Business people are now serving on literally hundreds of state 
commissions and are initiating major education reform movements in such states as 
California, Minnesota and Washinaton. Timpane noted that it is not clear how long 
business will retain interest but for the time there is a "willing suspension of disbelief" 
but support is on a quid pro quo basis. 
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Assessing Reform: Where Are We Now? Where Are We Going? 

Formal presentations were concluded with on address by William Bennett, Secre- 
tary of Education; in which he assessed the education reform to date and identified 
several key areas in which challenging opportunities remain. 

In looking back over the last three years. Secretary Bennett noted that teachers' 
salaries were improving and the issues of teacher education and certification were 
being addressed through programs that, were experimenting with career ladders 
and alternative certification standards. 

In looking toward the future, the Secretary noted the need for accountability 
and valid assessment, and the need to avoid deadening uniformity in the process. 
Secretary Bennett also stressed the need for a common culture and the need for 
diversity in the curriculum. And finally he pointed out that the need for high 
standards must be reconciled with the need for more flexibility and mobility for 
teachers and administrators. 

In closing. Secretary Bennett pointed to the apparent success of magnet schools 
as an indicator of the desirability and benefit of more choice in the running of 
effective schools. 
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^ ^In Honor of Excellence'^ 

A symposium to recognize leading educators from across 
the nation 




An opportunity to be challenged intellectually 




Exchange ideas and experiences 




Rest and be revitalized! 




RESPONSE FROM CAPTim 
EDUCATORS 



Who Weie the Exemqplary Educators? 

During the Captiva ^posium, all the educxitors were asked to answer a survey 
designed to "...identify tne common characteristics, if any/' that exist among principals 
and teachers who have been chosen as outstanding representatives of their profes- 
sions. The responses were analyzed by the Gannett News Service, and later printed 
in USA Today. What follows is a demographic profile of the educators who attended 
as well as a brisf lock at thsir views on polic/ questions of import. In a second survey 
conducted by Burger King Corporation after the conference, the Captiva teachers 
and principals were given an aaditional opportunity to express their views.and make 
special contributions as practitioners. A detailed presentation and analysis of those 
results begin on page 17. 

Level and Subject 

Of the 39 teachers v/ho completed the Gannett questionnaire, 64% indicated that 
they worked in secondary schools, 18% identified themselves as elementary school 
teachers, and the remaining 18% indicated that they worked in schools which housed 
both elementary and secondary students. For those In this final category, it was not 
possible to determine at which level they tauaht. 

Almost all subject areas were represented by these teachers with 25% involved in 
language instruction (English, foreign, and English as a second language), 28% in 
math and science, and the remainder scattered throughout the other curricular areas. 

A I of the 41 principals who responded administer buildings at the secondary 
school level with an average pupil-to-teacher ratio of 16.3:1. Of the principals, 29% 
are at middle or junior high schools, 8% are in buildings with 7-12 programs, and 
63% are high school principals. 

The Communities 

The teachers and the principals come from urban, rural and suburban areas of 
the country Of the teacners, only 13% teach in urban settings while 25% of the 
principals were from the city Almost half of the teachers and about 40% of the 
principals described their schools as being located in the suburbs. The number of 
educators from rural communities almost equalled those from the suburbs with appro- 
ximately 38% of the teachers and 34% of the principals from this third group. 

Experience 

The teacher respondents were not asked to indicate how long they had been in 
education. However, as a surrogate for these missing data, it seems plausible to use 
the salary information that was provided, since in most places salary increments are 
tied to longevity. Almost 60% of the teachers indicated that their salary range was 
higher than the national average of $20,000-23,582. Of the other sixteen respondents, 
only 18% indicated that their salaries were below the national average. From these 
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indicators, the teachers at Captiva appear to represent a more experienced group 
than those in the nation at large. 

As a group, the principals also have had many years of service. Each has been 
a principal at his/her present school for almost eleven years, and 56% of the principals 
have also served in the same capacity in other schools for an average of 7.6 years 
at each of the other sites. All of tne participating principals were also once teachers 
with an average of 7.2 years in the classroom. Thus, it is clear that the educators 
who attended the Captiva symposim have had a significant amount of "time-on-task." 

The Work Day 

Some believe that 'Teachers have the life: in at nine, out at three, with 14 weeks 
of vacation each year!" Those who teach are not quite in agreement with this view. 
The teachers at Captiva reported that they spend, on average, SVi hours each day 
working with students, VAt nours on planning and preparation, almost another hour 
on non-instructional chores, and less than one hour during their work day for personal 
time, including lunch. From this description, it is not surprising that a vast majority of 
these teachers reported that they would like more preparation time and fewer non-instruc- 
tional chores. Further, when aueried about their most difficult problem on the job, 
the most frequently mentionea category was time management. 

The issue of time was reemphasized by these teachers in their discussions of 
instructional techniques. John Goodlad (1983) and Ernest Boyer (1983) reported that 
much of the instruction in American high schools is in the form of teacner-ledure. 
Goodlad and Boyer described classrooms in which there is little student participation 
and little interaction between the teachers and individual students. The teachers at 
Captiva reported that one of their least enjoyable teaching activities was full-class 
lecturing, and that they considered this method to be one of the least effective approaches 
to instruction. In contrast, they rated "working with small groups" their most preferred 
and the most effective kind of classroom instruction. 

"Time" v/as also cited by the principals as a considerable constraint in their work 
day. While the principals reported that they are eager to maintain high levels of 
visibility in their schools, and that they are most concerned about visiting classrooms 
and evaluating instruction, almost one-third of these principals reported that record 
keeping and other paperwork occupy the largest percentage of their days. This 
contradiction makes it somewhat easier to understand why it is so difficult for many 
principals to be effective leaders, masterteachers,and efficient managers simultaneously 

The Parent Connection 

The teachers and principals at Captiva were clear in their recognition of the 
importance of home-school connections. While almost 70% of the teachers reported 
that school policy requires them to have regular conferences with parents, an 
overwhelming 92% indicated that they initiate non-required conferences as well. 
Further, more than 70% of the teachers encourage parente to perform volunteer work 
at their schools, and almost 54% report that they visit their students' homes. However, 
the data collected reveal that teachers do not contact parents in order to give 
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negative feedback regarding student misbehavior; only one teacher indicated that 
she frequently calls parents as a result of disciplinary problems in the classroom, 
77% said that they only occasionally call home for this reason, and 20% said that 
they never use this approach. In general, the teachers report that they are unlikely 
to take severe disciplinary actions in their classrooms. In tact, from these self-report 
data, use of an oral reprimand was the only disciplinary action often applied. 

The principals in this sample reported very different responses with regard to 
student conduct. More than 82% of these principals indicated that parents are often 
called when their children behave inappropriately in school. Furthsr, almost 1/3 
reported that they considered ths discipline in their schools to be "rigid" as compared 
with the 60% who described their schools as having "moderate" discipline. Almost 
all of the principals reported that their schools have rules governing student behavior 
in the halls, in the lunch room, and on the school grounds. In addition to coming 
from different home schools, the differences reported by the teachers and the princi- 
pals may be partially explained by their distinct perspectives: the teachers, at all 
times, were being asked to describe their own personal actions while the principals 
were often speoKing for their schools in general. 

Views on Professionalizing Teaching 

As described in the preceding profile, the educators assembled at Captiva are 
both alike and different from the community of public school educators nationwide. 
Thus, their responses to a series of policy questions are not necessarily representative 
of the whole nor generalizable to the way other teachers and principals would 
describe these same issues. The views presented below reflect the aggregate beliefe 
of the educators who attended the conference and responded to tne survey: the 
reader should be cautioned about making any more widespread interpretation of 
these data. 

The Impending Teacher Shortage 

More than 4/5 of the educators (82.5%) provided suggestions for ways to attract 
more qualified people into the teaching profession. As indicated in Table 1, p. 27, 
their suggestions ore supported by the findings in Don Lortie's seminal work. School' 
teacher: A Sociological Perspective (1975), and by the 1986 replication of that study 
by Kottkamp, at of. Further, the 1985 Met Life Survey of the American Teacher and 
the just recently issued Carnegie report, A Nation Prepared: Teachers for the 21st 
Century, confirm that the educators at Captiva have a keen understanding of why 
the profession faces serious shortfalls of qualified personnel. It is important to note 
that among those teachers who offered suggestions, only 14% limitea themselves to 
offering the "one best way" In contrast, almost 81 % of those who responded believe 
that a number of approaches need to be tried simultaneously to improve the pool 
of interested and auolified new teachers. 

Dan Lortie (1975) described teaching as offering three kinds of career and work 
rewards: those which he described as "extrinsic," those which are "intrinsic or psy- 
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chic/' and those which are ''ancillary/' the objective characteristics of the work which 
nnay be perceived as rewards by some, e.g., a schedule which allows working female 
teachers to be home for their own children after school. In order to make teaching 
a more attractive career option, the Captiva educators believe that attention must 
first be paid to the present deficiencies in the rewards offered to teachers. As shown 
in Table 1, p. 27, the two most frequently cited suggestions were to improve the 
extrinsic rewards available to teachers: salary increases and increased prestige for 
the profession. Although teachers may feel that the intrinsic rewards associated with 
teaching are the most important to Ihem, they suggest that changing the extrinsic 
reward structure is the more immediate way to attract qualified people. 

TTie provision of additional psychic rewards and recognition was the fourth most 
frequently made suggestion. The Captiva educators believe that more needs to be 
done by both the public and private sectors to make teachers feel good about 
themselves and about their accomplishments. Similarly, the Carnegie report (1986) 
suggested that "vyhat is wanted is a system that does net have to depend so heavily 
on altruism, one that provides more rewards for superior performance, and where 
there are equal consequences for failure." This suggestion should not be interpreted 
as another call for merit pay Neither the Camegie Commission nor the Captiva 
educators are interested in seeing the reintrodydion or expansion of this system of 
reward. Rather, both of these groups understand the need for recognition which is 
not necessarily financial or awarded to some at the expense of others. 

The third most frequent suggestion offered by these practitioners probably reflects, 
more than any of the others, their specialness as exemplary educators and their 
accompanying feelings of self-worth. 'ihey believe that it is most important for teachers 
to serve as role models for the profession. They believe that students are most clearly 
influenced by what they see; thus, teachers who are proud of themselves and of the 
work they do are the best advertisement for the worth of the teaching profession and 
demonstrate the satisfaction that teaching brings. According to many of the educators 
at Captiva, teachers must market their profession continuously— oil must be made to 
see the importance of their participation in this effort. 

The following provides a fitting summary for the remarks just made. It was offered 
by one of the educators at the conference: . . The general public seems eager to 
believe detrimental things about public schools. Until those who are teaching now 
once again respect themselves^ and until the teaching profession is once again esteemed 
by John Q. Public, talented people v/ill continue to embrace professions that not only 
rev/ard them monetarily but also afford them respect. " 

Teacher Preparation Programs 

Teacher education programs have recently received much attention and few kudos 
The Holmes Group, a committee of 28 education deans, has issued recommendations 
regarding the complete overhaul of teacher education nationwide. Likewise, the 
Camegie Commission on Education and the Economy has suggested that the teaching 
profession define and codify a discrete body of knowledge which will be the sine 
qua non for teacher certification. 
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During the conference at Captiva, Dr. Linda Darling-Hammond addressed some 
of the ways in which the pre-sen/ice and in-sen/ice education of teachers can contribute 
toward making the position of teacher more like that of other professionals. As 
indicated elsewhere in this report, the imposition of bureaucratic decisions upon 
teachers increases their feelings of poweHessness and decreases their sense of being 
in control of their work lives. However, if teachers are to become part of the decision- 
making process at their schools, if thev are to be empowered with the rights and 
responsibilities of restructuring life in their classrooms, if they are to be given the 
opportunity to participate in the present reform movement, then they must first receive 
troining^Y^hich is appropriate to the tasks. 

According to the educators at Captiva, current teacher education programs do 
not provide the requisite experiences, the necessary coursework, or the most appro- 
priate professors, to tain prospective teachers for a changing role. Without serious 
revisions in how teachers are educated, those who soon enter the profession will 
find themselves ill-prepared to deal with their new spheres of influence and their 
newly won autonomy. (Table 2, p. 27, A Definition of the Major Elements of a Good 
Teacher Education Program). 

Appropriate coursework 

A substantial majority of the Captiva educators (or 65%) reported that the courses 
reouired in teacher education programs ore not appropriate to a teacher's needs. 
Although the suggestions for change were varied and sometimes contradictory (there 
are those who believed that coursework needs to be more "practical" with an inclusion 
of the most meaningful "tricks of the trade/' while others suggested that less emphasis 
should be placed on teaching methodology, and more attention given to an understan- 
ding of how students learn and grow), there was little doubt that practitioners are 
dissatisfied with the way that they and those currently entering the profession were 
prepared. They insist that for meaningful change to occur, practitioners must be 
included in the redesign efforts. 

A long and demanding student teaching experience 

Is teaching a science or on art? Regardless of their position, 56% of the educators 
at Captiva described the essential nature of the student teaching experience and 
decried its current form. These practitioners suggested that in order for teachers to 
be prepared for the exigencies of the job, they need to have considerably more 
practical e)a)erience and exposure to real-life classrooms and problems. They suggest 
that a careful and critical review of cun^ent practice would show that more rigorous, 
hands-on, pre-service training would help to improve future teacher success. Given 
that a majority of teachers who leave the profession do so in their first five years 
{Met Life Survey of Former Teachers, 1985), this revolving door syndrome may be 
short-circuited by a program which provides for more actual pre-service experience 
in the classroom. 



Tougher standards? 

Fewer than one-fiffh of those surveyed (17.5%) believe that the quality of teacher 
education would be improved by establishing more rigorous standards for admission 
to these programs. Altnough there has been much recent attention given to the low 
standardized test scores of those who are entering our schools of education, not 
many of the educators at Captiva were interested in making it more difficult for 
prospective teachers to enter; instead, they seem more eager to make weighty de- 
mands upon those who are accepted. Unlike other professional groups (doctors, 
lawyers) these educators believe that exclusionary admission standards at a time of 
decreased supply will exacerbate current and future expected shortages. They seem 
to be more interested in improving the profession through the creation of teacher 
education programs that are more rigorous and purposeful, rather than by the elimi- 
nation of a pool of potentially interested candidates. 

Teacher education programs are poised for change. We need to listen to those in 
the profession who have benefited from the preparation that they received, as well 
as to those who report that their own training was less than adequate. We can no 
longer afford to ignore what they have to say. 

Educators Report What Works 

When asked to describe those policies and practices which support or impede 
effectiveness, one teacher forthrigntly commented, "School policies and practices 
have never kept me from being an effective teacher./f //?e/ threatened to, I protested; 
if protesting wasn't effective, I circumvented'' (emphasis added). 

Unlike the approach offered by this teacher, most of us who work in organizations 
bound by bureaucratic rules and regulations find that we can not always circumvent 
that which we don't support. We often must accept those policies which are imposed 
upon us by federal, state or local legislative bodies, many of which are unaware of 
the far-reaching, long-term effects of their mandates. About 30% of the educators 
at Captiva (Table 4, p. 28) report that teacher exclusion from decision-making is 
antithetical to improving the teaching and learning at the school site. Among those 
who listed "effective leadership" as one of the most important policies needed to 
make schools successful (57.1 %, Table 3), many cited the need for teachers to be 
part of a team effort toward this goal. The vast literature on participatory management, 
as well as the more recent outpouring on corporate excellence (see Levine, 1984) 
clearly point to the advantages of extending policy-making beyond the principal's 
door. Similarly, principals reportthat they would like to be more systematically included 
in the decisions emanating from the Central Office. 

Participation, however, has its price; people who participate in the process will be 
held accountable for success or failure. 

Issues relating to "supervision" were most frequently mentioned as affecting the 
quality of life in school (by 65.3% of the respondents). According to the teachers and 
principals, appropriate supervision includes minimizing classroom interruptions, al- 
lowing staff to unburden themselves in a "safe" environment, decreasing teacher 
isolation, the provision of support and encouragement for creative practice, and the 
need for supervisors (in the building and in the Central Office) who have up-to-date 
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knowledge, who have kept abreast of new methods, and who are able to secure 
the necessary funding, equipment and supplies to facilitate the learning process. 

The educators at Captiva most often cited as "bad" those practices which get in 
the way of student leaming. As Lortie described years ago (1975), and reiterated in 
a more recent effort (19Bt'); teachers are most concerned about being effective with 
students, about feeling as thouah their students have learned. Those policies which 
prevent teachers from being effective, such as teacher work overload (too many 
preparations, too little professional development time, too little time for THINKING), 
the piling on of non-instructional chores, (paperwork, hall patrol, and the like), lay 
interference, lack of parent involvement, and contractual stipulations, were those 
most often cited by the^ucdtors at Captivd (see Table 4). 

In contrast, practices which are considered to be supportive of leaming, such as 
dearly defined school goals, planning and decision-making at the local school site 
(which include teachers in the process), rewards and recognition for all, adequate 
funding, supplies, and equipment, as well as the previously mentioned broad 
catMories of appropriate and supportive supervision and effective leadership, were 
cited by these educators and confimned in other research (Combleth, 1986; Darling- 
Hammond, 1985; Goodlad, 1983; Kottkamp, et al., 1986; Levine, 1984; Rosenholtz, 
1985; Sizer, 1984). Once again, we must underscore that the views of practitioners 
need to be heard; more important still, is that they need to be listened to as well! 

Teacher Mentors and Interns 

According to Dan Lortie (1975), Susan Rosenholtz (1985), and others, teachers spend 
little time collaboratirig with their colleaaues. At the same time, the kind of teaching 
that actually occurs in classrooms is often driven by the individual teacher's own 
?ersonal style which has beeri honed over time, rather than by that which was once 
earned in teacher education courses taken years ago (Combleth, 1986). This may 
36 why it has been found that teachers are not likely to change from year to year, 
and why they ore often criticized for being impervious to shifts in the "real world." 
With these thoughts in mind, we asked the educators at Captiva to speculate on the 
benefits and pitfalls of teacher internships and mentoring programs. 

Iri general, the educators were much more able to describe the benefits which 
would accrue to the interns, rather than the opportunities which such involvement 
would offer to the mentor teachers. Almost three-quarters of those surveyed (74.6%) 
indicated that teacher interships were positive. They remarked on the value and 
wisdom of experience (47.6%); they spoke of how the internship could relieve some 
of the performance pressures faced by new teachers (14.3%), of how this vehicle 
would provide new teachers with additional chances to visit and learn from many 
veteran teachers, and of how a supportive network is so critical to the start of a 
professional life in which there is considerable isolation (6.3%). Almost 43% of the 
educators were able to cite ot least two or more benefits associated with internships. 
The major pitfall reported by about 30% of the educators was that the plan would 
require additional funding, and about 22% reported that there may not be enough 
trained teachers to serve as mentors. 

Support for teacher internships most clearly reflects these educators' desire for 
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more collegial activities^ Although those at Captiva were not specifically asked to 
comment on the importance of collaboration, the answers to this question as well as 
to those regarding school-business pairings (see page 8), indicate a real desire 
for greater sharing. It is likely that the remarkable amount of stress reported by 
teachers who have leff the profession [Met Life Survey of Former Teachers, 1985) can 
partially be traced to the fad that some led lives of desperate isolation in their schools. 
It is somewhat ironic that those who chose to work in a "helping profession" were 
the very ones to be cut off from the kind of personal help and support that they needed. 

A little more than 65% of the educators reported that teacher mentor programs 
are positive. In contrast to the nrany benefits proposed for the interns involved, few 
of those surveyed described potential benefits that would accrue to the mentor teochen 
Only a few stated that mentoring might provide for possible salarv increments, might 
be a source of teacher recognition, could create a viable career ladder, might serve 
as an inspiration for teacher excellence, or might improve staff development at the 
building site. 

A possible explanation for this limited response may be that experienced educators 
are so accustomed to working in isolation that they are less able to see the benefits 
that collegiality might accrue to them. In the current wave of reform, as teachers are 
provided with greater autonomy, more responsibility for their programs, and more 
accountability ror their results, the enormity of the proposed shifts on those who are 
already in place must not be ignored. Teachers have spent a long time in isolation; 
they need to learn how to be collegial, they need to be trained in the subtleties of 
team management, they need to buy into the notion of ownership. All need to be 
mindful of how difficult it is to change the culture of the schools. 

Views on Business Involvement in the Schools 

In order to discover the perceptions of the educators at Captiva regarding 
public/private interactions, they were asked about the extent of their personal involve- 
ment, the kinds of acHvities that presently exist in their district, and their general 
perspectives on the value of school-business involvements. Further, they were asked 
to speculate on ways in which career planning programs might be improved through 
collaboration. 

Both teachers and principals were supportive of the concept of public/private 
interactions. Their definition of these relationships, however, continued to be limited 
to the traditional forms of involvement. The educators at Captiva reported that most 
of the activities focus on improving the school-to-work transition for students. They 
spoke about the value of work/study experiences, the importance of exchanging 
information with business representatives regarding job availability and skill require- 
ments, and the impact of bringing the "real world" into American classrooms. 

Their description is almost entirely in terms of programmatic activity. The educators 
at Captiva did not describe any more far-reaching public/private interactions: they 
appear to be unaware of what they are and of their potential for school iniprovement. 
Although many of these educators stressed that increased communication and less 
distancing between the public schools and the business community would be both 
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welcomed and worthwhile, they were not able to describe this type of activity in their 
schools. And so, many seem to be proceeding with "business as usual/' 

Personal Involvement 

Today, the range of corporate activity in public education is considerably greater 
than in years past (Timpane, 1982): corporate volunteers serve in schools as mentors, 
role models, and tutors; the quantity of business donated equipment has grown so 
large that much of it is now being funneled through a national clearinghouse; execu- 
tives in some towns and cities are loaned to schools to share their managerial 
expertise: and cash donations in significant omounts are reaching precoHegiate 
institutions (Ronbom, 1984). Although descriptions of ongoing school-business partner- 
ships fill the pages of many books, grace the covers of glossy magazines, and reach 
even those ymo only watch the nightly news, only 14.3% of the teachers and principals 
responding to the Coptivo survey indicated that they were presently participants in 
such interactions. Although few were actually involved, over 58% of these some 
educators believed that school-business interactions were good for the people and 
places in which they exist. 

One iniplication from this finding is that, for the most port, educators may not be 
participating in pub!ic/private activities because they ore unaware of the range of 
possibilities, wdys to approach the private sector, or where the resources exist. When 
asked to describe the activities now in place in their school districts, almost all of the 
Coptiva educators continued to point to the traditional curriculor involvement which 
the business community has always hod with public schools (see below). An explicit 
effort needs to be undertaken to educate teachers and principals as well as members 
of the private sector to the new forms of collaboration. This finding is supported by 
other, more extensive research, which included a random sample of school districts 
throughout the country; in that work, Trochtmon (1985) also discovered that few 
teachers nationwide ore participating in school-business interactions. 

Types of Activities 

According to the educators at Coptivo, the present involvement of the private sector 
in the public schools does not differ greatly from the traditional forms that it has 
always taken (i.e., cooperative education, career days, field trips. Junior Achievement). 
This finding confirms the research reported in two other nationwide surveys, one 
undertaken by Trochtmon (1985) and another directed by the United States Department 
of Education (1984). Two foiriy recent and nontroditionol developments, odopt-o- 
school programs and local education foundations, were barely mentioned by Coptivo 
educators, with only five respondents reporting on the existence of the former, and 
none on the latter. 

From the data offered by these teachers and principals, business seems to be 
continuing to play its historical role. There needs to be better dissemination about 
newer, less traditional roles for business involvement with schools. However, even 
within the limited ronae of activities cited by the Coptivo educators, positive outcomes 
were reported. They felt, for example, that the involvement of the business community 
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has both expanded the knowledge base of students regarding career opportunities 
and has provided many students with actual hands-on job experiences. These benefits 
seem to be directly associated with student internships and cooperative education 
programs (reported by 11.1 % of the educators), and programmatic interactions, such 
as career assembly programs, classroom speakers, field trips (28.6%), Junior Achieve- 
ment programs (4.8%), and adopt-a-school pairings (7.9%). Seventeen and one-half 
percent of the respondents also mentioned donations of equipment, cash, and other 
similar kinds of resource sharing by the private sector. 

The Benefits 

The need for more money is not the major motivation for partnerships with business. 
Only 9.5% of the Captiva educators described the provision of funds as an appro- 
priate and desirable role for the business community. This opinion is apparently 
shared by the private sector. As discussed by Levine (1984) and confirmed in a survey 
of major corporations, the business community believes that it is the responsibility of 
the federal, state and local governments to finance education, and that the government 
needs to spend more, not Tess, on public schools (Shakeshoft & Trachtman, 1985). 

About 58% of the educators at Captiva believe that school-business collaborations 
can expand the learning opportunities for their students, decrease the isolation of 
the school in the community, and establish a level of understanding and communication 
between the public and private sectors that has not existed to date. 

These educators report that the participation of the business community in the 
school provides students with "real world" experiences and "real life" people. One 
teacher wrote about the greater sense of "relevance" provided by people who are 
working at jobs in which students are interested. "When a business person tells kids 
that they won't get hired if they lack certain skills, the kids listen more carefully" 

Thirty-three percent of the Captiva educators want to see programmatic participa- 
tion from the business community as classroom speakers and resource and informa- 
tion providers. At the same time, the private sector role that received the most support 
(36.5% of the respondents, 29.6% of whom were teachers, and 40.7% were principals) 
was that it communicate more with the schools and become more involved in helping 
school personnel design programs that will ensure that high school graduates are 
better prepared to make the transition from school to work. 

Many of the responses to this survey were similar to the "group report" presented 
duringthe Captiva symposium by Mr. Joseph Delaney, a principal from South Carolina. 
Mr. Delaney reported that all of the work groups had considered business-school 
partnerships to be mutually beneficial relationships. Several of the groups had sugge- 
sted that, like Burger King Corporation, others in the private sector could participate 
in reward and recognition programs for teachers and schools and could make 
available to schools their special expertise in the areas of finance, management and 
computer technology. 

Those who have Jescribed "big city involvements" (CED, 1985; Mann, 1984) report 
that the decision by the business community to support education at a policy level is 
one of the desirable outcomes of public/private interactions. During the symposium, 
Mr. Delaney mentioned that "...[we] should cultivate the relationship of business and 
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industry for legislcative influence/' In contrast; only 4.8% of the educators surveyed 
at Captiva suggested that one role for the business community is to provide this form 
of support for education. 

One explanation for this difference in perspective may be that these educators 
believe that the business community and other "outsiders" lack sufficient knowledge 
about education to effectively participate in the policy arena. They impiv that one 
way to learn more about schools is through programmatic activities at the local level. 
Further, there was anecdotal evidence to support the belief that some of the Captiva 
educators seek the involvement of the business sector to decrease their own sense 
of isolation and loneliness. The presence of outside adults in their lives may go a 
long way toward making ''...ihose of us in the field [less] discouraged and alone out there." 

Liabilities 

It seems significant to note that 47.6% of the respondents did not cite any real or 
potential liabilities from the participation of the private sector in public schools. Only 
4.8% of these educators believed that there was no role for the business community 
in education. Among those who reported on potential negative outcomes, 14.1 % of 
the teachers and principols expressed a concern that the business community might 
attempt to gain curricular control or redirect the mission of education once they enter 
into partnerships. It is unclear from the data, however, whether this concern has ever 
become reality for those responding. 

Career Planning Strategies 

The final poRcy question concerned what educators and employers can do to 
improve career planning for young people. Since almost 70% of the respondents 
were able to offer specific advice in this area, this issue was deemed to be of 
considerable importance to those surveyed. 

Once again, the stratejgy most frequently offered (by 31.7% of the respondents) 
was to increa^'^e communication between the public and private sectors. Included in 
this category >vere a myriad of activities which would oring school and business 
people into closer contract: jointadvisory committees for the development of curricula; 
business presentations to small groups of students in their classrooms with the partici- 
pation of the teachers as well; career guidance courses jointly designed; collaborative 
teaching ventures between business personnel and school people; and the creation 
of an aptitude and interest inventory to better counsel students in their career choices. 

In addition to these suggestions, the three other strategies frequently cited were 
for more cooperative education programs (14.3%), more student internships (7.9%), 
and more assembly programs (25.4%). Although this final category received consider- 
able support, many of the respondents noted that the information provided during 
assembly programs needed to be part of an overall career planning strategy and 
not offered in isolation. 
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A NEW COMPACT WITH EDICATORS 



Throughout the five days, teachers, principals, and invited speakers had the 
opportunity to talk, share points of view, argue and discuss issues of mutual 
concern. The views of the participants expressed in this report will be added to 
the growing base of practitioner perspectives upon which inlFormed decisions may 
be made. It is our belief they will lead to real improvement in teaching and learning 
in America's classrooms. 

Over one million new teachers will be needed before T992. If the new generation 
of teachers are lO be talented and knowledgeable professionals, the American public 
and body politic must negotiate what Michael Timpane called a new compact with 
American educators. If a new compact is to be forged, all participants must be 
actively involved. The Captiva Symposium was an opportunity to involve policy makers 
and practitioners together. There must also be a commitment on the part of the public 
and policy makers, as well as on the part of the profession, to support nigh standards. 

The speakers and participants at this symposium all called for high standards. The 
practitioners particularly noted the important role the profession itself had to play in 
ensuring such high standards were maintained — through support of standard;? 
boards, peer review and evaluation. They must consider the question of how to make 
teaching a rewarding, attractive orofession and, concurrently, how to make schools 
into institutions that support, encourage and reward professional behavior. 

Reform of the teaching profession will more than likely require a restructuring of 
schools and changes in the way teachers are educated, credentialed, evaluated and 
compensated. Along with these major changes in the status and roles that teachers 
ploY, there will ba complementary changes in the roles of principals. That teachers 
ana administrators need to continue to be involved in defining these changes and in 
working toward their acceptance and implementation seems obvious. The Captiva 
Symposium was designed to involve th^e outstanding educators in sharing their 
practitioners' perspectives with education policy makers and researchers. 
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TABLE 1 



Ways of Attracting More Qualified. 
Applicants 


Teachers & Principals 
n* % 


Increase salaries/improve benefits 


45 


71.4 


Increase respect for the profession 


35 


55.6 


Encourage high school students to enter profession 


25 


39.7 


Provide psychic rewards and recognition 


24 


38.1 


Improve working conditions 


21 


33.3 


Restructure teacher education programs 


14 


22.2 


Provide for alternative certification 


10 


15.9 


Make education a priority 


7 


11.1 


Provide for better supervision 


7 


11.1 


Institute performance-based promotion and 


5 


7.9 


retention 






^Multiple response categories 



TABLE 2 



Elements of a Good Teacher Education 
Program 


Teachers & Principals 
n* % 


Appropriate coursework 


41 


65.1 


Long and demanding student teaching experience 


35 


55.6 


Adequate liberal arts education 


21 


33.3 


Screening mechanism to wsed out incompetents 


13 


20.6 


Public school teachers as professors 


13 


20.6 


Activities and courses which better relate 






theory and practice 


12 


19.0 


Stiff admission requirements 


11 


17.5 


^Multiple response categories 
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TABLE 3 



Policies and Practices Which Support Good Teachers & Principals 



Teaching/Good Administration n* % 



Appropriate and supportive supervision 41 65.1 

Effective leadership 36 57.1 

Bottoms-up approach 1 7 27.0 

Rewards and recognition for all 15 23.8 

Adequate funding, supplies, etc. 1 5 23.8 

Clearly defined school goals 12 19.0 

Recruitment of excel lent teachers 3 4.8 



^Multiple response categories 



TABLE 4 



Policies and Practices Which Impede Good 
Teaching/Good AdministroHon 


Teachers 
n* 


& Principal 
% 


Poor supervision/leadership 


21 


33.3 


Non-instructional chores 


20 


31.7 


Top-down mandates 


19 


30.2 


Teacher exclusion from decision-making 


19 


30.2 


Insufficient funding, materials, etc. 


14 


22.2 


Rigidity 


10 


15.9 


Lack of parent/home involvement 


9 


14.3 ■ 


Teacher work overload 


7 


11.1 


Contractual stipulations 


6 


9.5 


Local board of education interference 


6 


9.5 


*Multiple response categories 
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